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TWO RECENT VOLUMES OF 
POETRY 


THE WALLS DO NOT FALL 
by 
“HH. D.” 
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“ . The Walls Do Not Fall is a most unusual and distinguished book, full 
of delicate surprises and delights. Each word in this volume defines its own 
precise value, and carries its own undiminished impact ; so that the whole book 
reads swiftly to the end ; which leaves us with the feeling that we want—and 
need—more. And after, the music and the meaning of this poetry linger in 
the mind with a most pleasant but unusual persistence, explaining to us 
continually things that we hear, feel or see...” Observer 

“. At her best she clothes the mystery in image and symbol, and achieves 
in the statement of feeling a truly classical simplicity...” 


Times Literary Supplement 


WESTERN STAR 
Stephen chai Benét 
7s 6d net 


“* . Benét’s fine qualities are all displayed in this volume. It is an historical 
novel in verse, grandly conceived, vigorously written, warm with humanity, 
rich in character and humour, vividly suggesting the time in which it is set. . . 

-The fluent, varied and expressive verse in which the story is told makes the 
reading of it a great pleasure. . .” Western Mail 


“.. Benét died a year ago with this volume complete and four more 
projected. His death is a loss for all who read in English. For this is a 
pulsing, swift, brilliantly-coloured story in heroic vein, hauntingly beautiful, 
and easy enough for a schoolboy to read...” The Star 


“.. the current is strong, the diverse material has been humanized, and 
strung on a continuous thread of action, of ‘daily living and dying under 
the sun’. 2” Times Literary Supplement 
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_ Memorabilia. 


HE fifty-six pages of Antiquity for June 

are full of good reading and illustrations. 
In ‘Early Tin in the Agean,’ Mr. G. A. 
Wainwright discourses on the discovery in 
Lesbos of a pure tin bangle of the third 
millennium B.c., which, though now of no 
further use to the owner, is valuable to us 
as proof of the presence of the metal there 
more than a thousand years prior to the 
earliest sample hitherto found. This last, 
an Egyptian pilgrim-flask, was discussed by 
the author twelve months ago. A sidelight 
on these matters occurs’further on (pp. 100- 
102) among the Notes and News. 

Mr. C. M. Pigott dates the Grim’s Ditch 
complex in Cranbourne Chase to the Late 
Bronze or Early Iron Age. At one point, 
for example, an air photograph shows that 
a stretch of the earthwork formed a boun- 
dary in a later Celtic field-system. Air photo- 
graphs have also revealed missing sections 
(termed “ sites ” in the map references). The 
purpose of these and similar works remains 
to be ascertained. 

The first Aryans who reached India 
found there a medley of aboriginal 
cults: the worship of spirits of various kinds, 
and of trees and serpents—the last chiefly in 
Southern India. In time these gods of the 
land mingled with the intruding anthropo- 
morphised deities, or, as Mr. James Hornell 
puts it, (“Ancient Village Gods of South 
India’) “the purity of the original Aryan 
faith became contaminated.” But it may be 
that not everything the original Aryan 
believed and practised was admitted to his 
Scriptures. At any rate, “alike in Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Jainism and in Hinduism, 
the serpent (cobra) and the sacred tree find 














parasitic influence of the strangers. The 
contact was bad for both races. To-day a 
salient feature of the village commiunities is 
their Mother-goddess or Amman, who is not 
said here to be triplicated, as in her Euro- 
pean vestiges, but in some districts becomes 
the “ Seven Sisters.” Even in this outline of 
the subject analogies with Western folk-lore 
meet the reader’s eye. Certain trees are the 
especial homes of ancestral spirits. “ These 
are well-known to the villagers, who refrain 
from cutting the branches lest the ghosts 
should be disturbed and come out to work 
mischief.” A piece of ground near the 
house is left strictly and permanently un- 
cultivated for the convenience of the cobras. 
On Scotch farms a corner of a field was left 
in the same state as a bribe to “ the Good 
Man,” alias the Devil. Dravidian funeral 
parties return to the house “by different 
paths, in order that the spirit may be so 
confused that it will not follow.” In France, 
after a fever, disguised as a sufferer’s gar- 
ment, has been hung on a thorn-tree, the 
officiant hastens back home by a different 
route and gets in through a window to baffle 
the fever-demon ... Mr. Hornell’s own 
excellent photographs enhance the fascina- 
tion of his article. 

Mr. Allen W. Seaby traces in a general 
survey, With illustrations, the art-principle 
of interlacement, paying special attention to 
Berkshire. Out of innumerable manifesta- 
tions one “excellent example” is the now 
well-nigh obsolete cane  carpet-beater, 
“remarkably attractive in appearance, an 
instance of the combination of the arts of 
necessity and of form.” It may be inter- 
polated that carpet-beaters made by gypsies, 
of whom each family group had its own 
private interlacing design, were described 
and pictured in the Journal of the Gypsy- 
Lore Society for last October. In_ the 
present paper a statement here and there 
arouses a doubt. Is an even number of 
strands invariably used in designing a plait? 
And, less essentially, do men “ criss-cross 
their shoe-strings "—in the British Isles, at 
any rate? 

Antiquity’s reviews are as interesting as 
usual, and rather more numerous this 
quarter, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MRS. TROLLOPE AND SLAVERY 
IN AMERICA. 


THE object of this paper is to point out 

that the English novelist, Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, made two spirited attacks upon 
American negro slavery, and upon American 
slaveholders, one of her books being very 
similar to the later ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’: 
and that, strangely, her essays in this field 
were ignored or entirely overlooked by con- 
temporary American abolitionists, nor have 
they been noticed by subsequent biographers 
of Mrs, Stowe, 

The first of these books, ‘ Jonathan Jeffer- 
son Whitlaw, or Scenes on the Mississippi,’ 
was published in London, in 1836, and the 
second, ‘ The Barnabys in America,’ in 1843, 
In the latter, she reintroduced one of the 
characters of the earlier novel, and by so 
doing recalled attention to the former book. 
These two novels assailed vigorously in the 
one case, and ridiculed tellingly, in the other, 
every contention of the American slave- 
holder; and yet, neither Mrs. Stowe, nor any 
other American abolitionist seems to have 
known of their existence. 

Mrs. Trollope, moreover, was in 1836 
probably better known in America, than any 
other woman in England. Her ‘ Domestic 
Manners,’! issued but three years before, had 
been sensationally unpopular in the United 
States, and it is difficult to understand, now, 
why her two anti-slavery novels, were not 
read widely in America, and, of course, re- 
published here. 
the novels are, however, now recorded in 
either the British Museum, or the Library 
of Congress, and those editions published 
in England and elsewhere, apparently 
escaped the notice of the American press. 
In addition to the American newspapers, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was function- 
ing in 1836, but a page-by-page examina- 
tion of William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator 
for that year, shows that that periodical, 
although it devotes much space to the activi- 
ties of the English abolitionist, George 
Thompson, remained quite unaware of the 








i * Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ Lon- 
don 1831. Francis Trollope. 


No American editions of ; 
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assistance to the cause, which Mrs. Trollope 
was Offering at that very moment. And 
if contemporary abolitionists overlooked 
Mrs. Trollope (a rather difficult achievement 
it would seem), subsequent students in the 
field seem to have done likewise. 

Mrs. Stowe’s biographers offer an example, 
I have just examined five of their works, 
and I find in them, not only no suggestion 
of the fact that Mrs. Stowe may have had 
some literary inspiration for ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ but no mention that Mrs. Trollope 
had written an earlier, and similar novel, nor 
any mention that she had ever written on 
this subject of slavery at all. And if those 
who have gone so deeply into the story of 
Mrs, Stowe’s career are silent on the subject, 
the reason would seem to be that Mrs. 
Stowe never, in either her correspond- 
ence or conversation, mentioned the fact that 
she had ever heard of ‘ Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw.’ And as Mrs, Stowe was a woman 
with an active conscience, she would, 
presumably, have given credit where credit 
was due. And that she did not do so makes 
the coincidence, that her book, which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Trollope’s, and was so similar 
to it, all the more striking. Mrs. Trollope’s 
own biographer, her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Frances E. Trollopé,> seems to have been 
the sole commentator on the similarity of 
the two books, and even this comparison 
seems to have gone unremarked in America. 

To illustrate the parallel between ‘ Jona- 
than Jefferson Whitlaw ’ and ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ I shall here briefly outline Mrs. 
Trollope’s story, and point out such items 
in it as were found again in that of Mrs. 
Stowe’s. ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw 
opens with the arrival on the bank of the 
Mississippi, near Natchez, of the elder 
Whitlaw, his wife, and his sister, Clio. It 
is Clio whom Mrs, Trollope was to reintro- 
duce to her readers in ‘The Barnabys in 
America.’ This trio begin at once to clear 
a site for a house on the river’s edge, where 
they set up a wood-fuelling station for river 
steamers. The son of this couple, who 1s 


2 Charles Edward Stowe, ‘Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,’ Boston, 1889. F. T. McCray, 
* Life Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s Cable, 
N.Y. 1889. Annie Fields, ‘ Life and Letters 0 
Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ Boston, 1898. Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, ‘ Saints, Sinners, and_ Beechers, 
Indianapolis. 1934. Forrest Wilson, * Crusaders in 
Crinoline,’ N.Y.. 1941. : 

3 Frances E. Trollope, ‘ Frances Trollope, 1895. 
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soon born there, is the hero of the tale. 
Achance passenger from a vessel which halts 
there fires the lad’s ambition to educate 
himself, and to improve his station in life. 
It is at just such a fuelling place that 
Uncle Tom rescues Eva from drowning, and 
so brings about a complete change in his 
career. 

Young Whitlaw, thus encouraged, emerges 
literate, but superstitious and cruel; and 
when grown, is engaged by Colonel Dart, 
a wealthy plantation owner, and member of 
Congress, to act as a spy upon the slaves 
of his extensive estates. He becomes a 
favourite of Colonel Dart’s and is given un- 
restricted power over both his slaves and 
his overseers. His duty is to appear suddenly 
where least expected, and to ferret out and 
punish any leniency or laxity. He is the 
Simon Legree of the book. In an early 
chapter he discovers a handsome slave girl, 
Phebe, and when she refuses to comply with 
his wishes, he orders her stripped and 
beaten. The order is not carried into execu- 
tion, however, because of the interruption 
of a privileged old slave woman named 
Juno, whom he does not dare to thwart. 
Juno is possessed of supernatural powers, 
goes wherever she wishes, without question, 
and is feared by both Dart and Whitlaw. 
Juno is the dea ex machina of the story, 
and the obvious counterpart of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Cassie. Phebe offers a parallel for Emmeline 
in‘ UncleTom’s Cabin,’ and, like her, even- 
tually escapes. 

In‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ Cassie is a quad- 
toon, so light in colour as to be able to 
travel up the river as a white woman. She 
has had in her early life a beautiful daugh- 
ter, who has been sold away from her. At 
the close of the story, she is to find in Eliza, 
then safe in Canada, this long lost child. 
In ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ Juno finds, 
in a Miss Selina Croft, daughter of an 
Englishman, who is visiting in New Orleans, 
her own granddaughter. The girl is quite 
White, and is so horror struck, when Juno 
discloses to her that she is of negro extrac- 
tion, that she commits suicide. 

_In ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ the story opens 
in Kentucky, with the sale of three of the 
slaves of a Mr. Shelby, who has been forced 
to this procedure by financial distress. Two 
of these slaves—Eliza and her child—escape 
toCanada. Eliza’s husband, George Harris, 
‘lave on an adjoining plantation, also 





escapes to Canada, Uncle Tom, the third of 
the Shelby slaves, is sold down river, going 
first to New Orleans, and later to a Red 
River plantation. 

In Mrs. Trollope’s story we have another 
Kentuckian, who, facing bankruptcy, is 
forced to sell his slaves. They, too, are sold 
south, and reach Louisiana plantations. 
When, soon after, Mr. Bligh, the bankrupt, 
dies, his son goes south, hoping to find some 
of the family’s former slaves, and if unable 
to recover them, at least to teach them and 
their associates, to read, and to enjoy the 
consolations of religion. Edward Bligh, the 
son, a religious enthusiast; takes his sister, 
Lucy, with him, He is the counterpart of 
George Shelby, who in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ 
goes to Louisiana from Kentucky, to rescue 
Uncle Tom, a slave his financially pinched 
father had been forced to sell. 

Edward and Lucy soon find one of their 
slaves in the previously mentioned Phebe, 
on Colonel Dart’s plantation. Her husband, 
Caesar, they learn, is in New Orleans; but 
he soon escapes, and with Juno’s assistance, 
makes his way to them. Caesar, as the run- 
away husband of the slave heroine, of 
course suggests George Harris. His 
recovery, though gratifying, is also embarr- 
assing and even dangerous for Edward and 
Lucy, and they are fortunate in being able 
to turn him over to a non-slaveholding 
German family of the neighbourhood, 
named Steinmark. A Dutchman, named 
Van Trompe, plays a similar Good Samari- 
tan role for George Harris in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ 

In ‘ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ we have 
in Edward Bligh, a white Uncle Tom. He 
preaches to the negroes, that they may hear 
the word of God, and he teaches them to 
read, that they may read the Bible; although 
to instruct them in any way is to court death. 
He persists, at all hazards, and is, at last, 
seized and hanged by a mob. In Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, we have, in Uncle Tom, a 
black Edward Bligh. He reads his Bible to 
his fellow slaves; he defies his tyrant 
master; he declares that he will gladly 
accept death, rather than violate his convic- 
tions; he refuses to escape with Cassie, but 
remains with Legree, deliberately accepting 
martyrdom. 

At the close of Mrs. Stowe’s novel, she 
has guaranteed the future of all her refu- 
gees, by getting them, first into Canada, then 
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to France, and, finally, to Africa. Mrs. 
Trollope found a sanctuary for hers in 
Germany. 

A large portion of both of these stories 
has its setting in New Orleans. In an early 
portion of Mrs. Trollope’s novel, Whitlaw 
spends some time in that city, and frequents 
its gambling places. He involves himself in 
a violent quarrel in one of them, but apolo- 
gizes his way out of the difficulty. In 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Mr. St. Clare inter- 
venes in a quarrel, and is fatally stabbed. 

There is in Mrs. Trollope’s story a sug- 
gestion of the death of Little Eva. Eva is 
young, beautiful,. good, and though loved by 
all, dies, the victim of whimsical fate. She 
is surrounded by worshipping slaves, and all 
the adjuncts of Louisianian luxury. In 
‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ the corres- 
ponding figure, Selina Croft, plays but a 
minor part, yet her case and that of Eva’s 
have much in common. _ Selina, too, is 
young and innocent, beloved by her father; 
and the centre of a rich New Orleans house- 
hold. We have one glimpse of her death- 
bed, in the great, silent house; and her 
death takes from Juno her last hope of hap- 
piness, as the death of Little Eva similarly 
affects Uncle Tom. 

In both of these novels there .are tyrant 
slave owners, Whitlaw and Legree. Both 
are afraid of, and are influenced by slave 
women, who earlier in their careers have 
been well educated and carefully reared, 
Cassie and Juno. Both women are deter- 
mined, and work upon the superstitions of 
their ignorant masters, to humble them, and 
to effect kindnesses for their helpless slaves. 
Each hates her owner with intensity, and in 
each case she enjoys at least a partial 
triumph, 

Haro_p H. ScupDpDeER. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, U.S.A. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED BY ELIZA 
DRAPER TO THE 
STRANGE FAMILY, 1776 - 1778. 


(See clxxxvi. 201, 220; clxxxvii. 7, 27.) 


Letter XXX. 

(29 . xii. °77.] 

I thank you for your last Epistle my dear 
Madam, and the good Abbé’s packet, which, 
by the way, contained nothing better than 
an old Copy of a Treaty of Commerce be- 





————. 


tween the English and the present Egyptians, 
and for which I have half a Mind to be 
affronted, as I never send him any Materials 
for his Work, without a something from 
myself at the same time, but he is past the 
Age of Gallantry, and I am a Valetudinarian, 
therefore he may be forgiven—I am afraid 
that you Sinned against all the Etiquettes of 
french breeding in Answering his billet with 
a verbal Message, and if so he will not pay 
his court to you, till he receives an Intima 
tion from yourself, that He will be welcome, 
for with all his good qualities there is in 
his composition, a Mixture of that tenacious. 
ness, which is often allied to Literary 
Advantages—but he is a good Man & when 
one knows that to be the case, one can 
easily forgive the Petulance of opinion in 
superior Worth and Genius—not that I re 
cant, what I have often said, and always 
thought, w’ch is that Men of this Stamp, are 
in general better known in their Works, than 
in a more familiar way—the Abbé, however, 
is an exception to this rule, for he is very 
conversable, and very gentle in his Manners, 
when he is once upon a footing to talk and 
act as he pleases,—I last Night saw Captain 
Lawson for the first time, but to tell you 
a secret, I was prejudiced against him for 
two reasons, and could not have found it 
in my heart to have liked him, even if his 
appearance and conversation had been much 
in his favor—for he once, I’m told, thought 
proper to talk very foolishly to my Girl, 
and as it was upon a Subject which I do 
not wish her to have any knowledge of 
at present, I felt myself extremely hurt by 
the liberty, and should have done so, if he 
had possessed every good Quality which I 
could wish for in the Protector, whoever he 
is to be, of my Child, as nothing in my 
present Situation should induce me to listen 
to any advances of the kind without the 
concurrence, and sanction of Mr Draper— 
those who know me at all, know this—con 
sequently for Captain Lawson, a needy 
Bankrupt, to talk nonsense to her, when he 
could have no other pretensions to do 80, 
than what were excited by his own Vanily 
did, I own to you it did, excite my Anger 
not a little, especially as he was listened to 
so very favorably, from being the first 
Man who had ever said civil things to the 
dear Simpleton—for you will laugh when 
I tell you, that his principal Attraction i 
her Eyes, was a charming large Diamond, 
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which he wore on his breast, by way of a 
Shirt Buckle, and yet this poor Thing, thinks 
that she is fit to be Married, and is. very 
much surprised that I am not of the same 
Opinion, because she knows something of 
Music, Dancing & Ton, which, she says, is 
as much as any Girl knows anything of at 
present, and in this respect, she does not 
seem to be Mistaken, for of all the Irrational, 
Strange Creatures, which I ever saw, the 
present race of fashionable Girls, from 
twelve to eighteen seem to be the most so 
—it absolutely makes me quite Melancholy 
to hear them rail at their Parents, and every- 
thing Useful & Serious in the Manner which 
they do, when two or three of them are 
got together and to see them quite inactive 
and Stupid, when Dress and public Places 
are not the Objects of immediate prospect 
is enough to give one a surfeit of the plan 
which regulates Modern Education—but 
enough of this—My second Objection to 
Captain Lawson, proceeded ,from hearing 
that he was very much in Debt, owing to 
his love of Play—a crime hardly excusable 
in any Man when he knows that it is every- 
thing but impossible that he should ever be 
able to extricate himself—this I am afraid 
is his case, for he is said to owe upwards 
of sixty thousand pounds, tho’ he made forty 
thousand by his last Voyage—Youth & In- 
experience, have something to plead when 
fascinated by this destructive passion, but 
a Man who has lived half his life at Sea, 
must be a Blockhead, or a knave, if he 
risques the whole profits of his Industry on 
the cast of a Die—the Ships for Madrass, 
it is said, will sail in all the next Week— 
but I have no occasion to advise you of this, 
as I dare say your business will be done in 
Time—Pray remember me to all you love 
—to Mr Tierney too (Sir Eyre Coote goes 
to Bengal) My Girl is much obliged to 
you & presents you her respects—& I,.ever 
am, with every good Wish, my dear Madam, 
your affectionately Devoted humble Servant 
E. Draper 
19th Dec". 1777. 


Letter XXXI. 
Mrs Strange 
My Dear Madam 

I take the liberty of enclosing you an- 
other Packet for the Abbé—and in the Idea 
that you know the Address to his Apartments 
I have only directed it simply to himself, 








'to you 


but then indeed, I have somehow mislaid 
his last Direction, however if you are at 
any loss in finding him Out, I request that 
you'll do me the favor to direct the Packet 
to the care of Monsieur de la Freté,. 
Administrateur General, des Postes, a Paris, 
this was the Abbé’s former Address, and 
therefore I suppose it will find him out at 
present—however to make everything as 
secure as I can, I will write to him by the 
Post to Night to desire him to call or send 
to you for his Packet. Adieu my Dear 
Madam, your much Devoted 


30th Dec’. 1777. 
Letter XXXII. 


My dear Madam 

I thank you with all my heart for your 
kind letter of January the eleventh, for it 
flatters my self love, (which I hope is well 
founded) to be thought equal to the duties 
of friendship, the sublimest, if not the most 
useful, of all human passions, and of a 
certainty, the most rare, as it seems to be 
confined to a liberal thinking Few, who 
regard self approbation as the first of all 
earthly enjoyments—a knowledge of Busi- 
ness, and commerce with the World at large, 
is, I am afraid, destruction to the virtue of 
this excellent Plant, for We seldom see Men 
of abilities, or such as are engaged in Active 
pursuits attending to the growth of it, con- 
sequently, I would fain hope, that the culti- 
vation of it depends chiefly on our sex, as 
it flatters a favorite Notion of my own 
which is that two thirds of the Moral Virtue 
yet remaining in the World, is only culti- 
vated and to be met with in the Minds of 
Women—I feel so confident on this Subject, 
and have so much reason to do so, that if 
I ever grow Systematical it will I am sure 
be in Maintaining this same Opinion, as 
nothing but the loss of Memory, could ever 
banish from my recollection, the important 
Services which I have received from female 
worth alone—It is to that, that I owe my 
present creditable Establishment, and every 
good that I enjoy, Money, only excepted,— 
and that, necessary as it is—is mere Trash, 
when weighed in the balance against the 
thousand acts of kindness which have 
secured to me a decent portion of Fame, 
Consequence, and Peace—Let me introduce 
in this Manner, my beloved 


E. Draper. 


(7 . ii .°78.] 
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and all worthy Friend—You are worthy 
of such. a_ distinction for your un- 
reserved ‘confidence in me—It is Mrs 
Ann James of Gerrard Street—inquire 
, about her, and you'll find her character 
rise upon you from every Mouth engaged 
in speaking of her—for she is, I think, as 
near being faultless, as it is possible for 
human excellence to be—how, I love her, 
and what reason I have to do so—are not 
themes for a letter, tho’ I could dwell, 
delighted, on her praises & for a longer 
time, than I would venture to say—poor Mrs 
B— I pity her with my whole heart, and yet 
—but surely, surely, A Mother must ever 
intend the Happiness of her Child, however 
Unfortunate in adopting her plan for the 
promotion of it—You cannot imagine how 
much altered she is in her appearance since 
her return from France, I was quite shocked 
the last time I saw her, for Anxiety, & 
Affliction seemed visible in her Countenance 
thro’ the veil of gaiety she has assumed— 
As to the Unnatural Daughter, I really think 
that your Son has had an happy Escape, as 
I have no Idea of that Girl’s making a toler- 
able Wife, who has been wilfully deficient in 
her filial Duties, the first, and the most 
natural, if not the most Sacred of all Obliga- 
tions—Youth, and Hypocrisy, rarely associ- 
ate together but they seem to have been 
United ‘in the composition of this ill fated 
young Woman, and as to her observation 
on her Mother’s tears, it is too shockingly 
cruel to be animadverted upon—the natural 
death of so unfeeling and degenerate a child, 
would I should imagine, be the happiest 
circumstance that could happen to her 
Family, for as to her reformation, that is 
not to be expected considering the hands 
she has fallen into. I admire you very much 
for your Roman part, but will you forgive 
me, if I say that I think you have been 
a little too hard upon the poor Mother as 
she seemns to have too much Sensibility to 
hear the application of a Probe, without 
suffering greatly under the Operation You 
may depend on my care of the papers that 
is I will seal them up and deliver them 
to Mrs Bogle the very first time I see her, 
lest I should die suddenly & they should 
fall into improper Hands—I have the 
Asthma exceedingly bad at times, and this 
makes me apprehensive of such a fate, other- 
wise, I think, I am better, tho’ still very weak, 
and quite a Solitudinarian—I am glad that 











| you have seen my Abbé, and I hope too 


that you will like him,—he was quite jn 
fashion here, and is still talked of with dis- 
tinction—all that you have heard of Cap, 
Lawson is true. 

Adieu my Dear Madam—May all good be 
the portion of you & Yours, & may you 


ever believe me your affectionate & obliged 


Friend 


E Draper 
7th February 1778 


Letter XXXIII. 

[17 . ii. °78] 

You flatter my self Love so very much 
My dear Miss Strange, that I shall begin 
to be afraid of you if you continue to 
praise Me, as I am not proof against En- 
comiums when they proceed from the 
worthy, and you are too much of that Class 
for your approbation not to excite my 
Vanity, which, I am afraid is, and ever will 
be my weak side, for I cannot disclaim such 
a Merit as I wish to establish, tho’ I may 
be confident that the Opinion of it does 
me more honor than Justice, a pretty in- 
genious way this, of complimenting oneself 
into the possession of the Virtues, if it would 
but Answer—but the Mischief is, that they 
are too valuable in their Nature to be 
acquired without something Adequate to 
their Sterling weight, and that Alas nothing 
but Active Merit gives, for tho’ kind 
Thoughts and Moral reflections, are neces- 
sary Preparatives to the business, these, 
alone, I take it, are insufficient till sublimed 
into Action by the native force of good 
disposition, and if so, I am _ very little 
entitled to any Merit I fear, as my System 
hitherto, has rather been to admire the 
theory of Amiable Doctrines, than to study 
the practical part of them—this is but too 
natural in many Situations of Life, for sur- 
rounded with its conveniences and its elegan- 
cies, if the head is clear and the heart bene- 
volently disposed, We easily improve in 
reasoning, and naturally sit down satisfied 
with ourselves in the consciousness of Mean- 
ing no ill to any one of our fellow Creatures 
—Self love too, with its insidious wiles, aids 
the agreable delusion, by inducing us to 
make such comparisons as necessarily ter- 
minate in its favor—it is happy for the 
Individual perhaps, that it is so—as nothing 
contributes so much to have satisfaction, as 
the being pleased with ourselves, buf then 
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the good of the Whole, would I believe be 
better answered by acting more & thinking 
less—the Philosopher & the Statesman might 
argue differently, but the Soldier and the 
Seaman together with a whole hydra of 
Useful beings forcibly controvert their 
opinions, and if you are not a Casuist we 
will leave the question to be decided by 
those that are, and e’en talk a little like the 
common folk of this World, as I fairly 
acknowledge that I have waded into the 
Subject beyond my depth and care not how 
soon I get clear of it—The Lord Mount 
Stewart has I fancy left Portsmouth but not 
| hope before your Packet arrived there— 
The papers will have told you of Lord Pigots 
Death—and Report says, that Dick Sulivan 
iscoming home, in that case, your Brother, 
| suppose, Steps into the Military Secretary- 
ship—do you know anything of this, if you 
do, communicate, for We, Dicks friends, 
have no letters from him. It is an age since 
[have seen the Bogles, but I like the little 
Painters Talents so well, that I intend sitting 
to him for another Miniature, do not think 
of vexing yourself about future Contingen- 
cies, it is a foolish Art, tho’ Wise People 
excel in it, for what must be, will be, and 
then, it is time enough, you know, to reason, 
or grieve about them—As to myself, I have 
no doubt but the Doctor will establish him- 
self in India, if he pleases—and all that 
vexes me in the prospect is the Idea of your 
going there too, as I wish your Continuance 
in Europe from selfish Notions, for tho’ I 
never will seek female friendships upon 
Plan, I’m not such a Niggard to myself as 
to decline them when kind Chance gives me 
an opportunity of cultivating them, for they 
are soothing and sweetly social, tho’ bereft 
of That heroism which distinguished their 
Votaries of Ancient Days—but We must not 
think meanly of them on that account, every- 
thing is changed, and the World is per- 
petually going on, why then should friend- 
ship be in its nature fixed and invariable— 
the qualities which give rise to it are, I 
hope, always, and every where the same, as 
none that could be substituted could be an 
improvement on them—lI began this a fort- 
hight ago—since when I have been dread- 
fully ill again, Mr. Dick Sulivan arrived in 
Town, from India, this Morning & left your 
Brother perfectly well in the Month of July 
last—but if I understand him rightly (for I 
was ill in my bed when I saw him) he told 


me that your Brother had not succeeded 
him in the Military Secretaryship, owing to 
his having an attachment to the person of 
the Unfortunate Lord Pigot—Adieu my dear 
Miss Strange, I am ever yours with affection 
& every good Wish 


E Draper 12th Febr’y 1778. 


Letter XXXIV. 
[19 . ii. °78.] 
I only received from Mrs. Burney last 


Night, my dear Madam, a letter from you 
dated October 19th, and know not the reason 
of its extraordinary detention, 
have been surprized at receiving two or three 
letters from me since then, without any 
Mention of the contents of this same letter, 
as they were interesting to you and very 
pleasing to me 
obligingly remembered by your Son—Since 
your writing the above letter—his friend Mr 
Richard Sulivan is arrived in England, he 
has a letter for you, but I cannot get it from 
him as yet, tho’ I see him every day, but 
the fact is, he is quite distrait at present 
from the Novelty of his Situation, and he 
says that it is only a recommendation of 
himself to your Notice in case he visits Paris 
—I will send it to you, as soon as I can 
get it. 
July last, and the elder of them on the road 
to Fortune, therefore set your heart at rest 
My dear Madam, and live in expectation 
that Time and Pagodas®5 will enable them 
to pay their Duty to you in such a manner 
as you could Wish—I have been exceedingly 
ill again since I wrote you last, indeed I 
think that I am always so now—at least the 
Intervals of health or ease are so very short 
& few, as almost to escape my recollection 
—I see Doctor Hunter but seldom, and 
which I am sorry for as I like him very 
much whether in the Character of a Physi- 
cian or a Gentleman—I suppose he thinks 
it more delicate to stay away than to honor 
me with frequent Visits as I am subject to 
the Advice of a Man whom he cannot 
esteem, however whenever I do see Him I 
will tell him what you Say—The Machine 
which he recommended for my Girl’s Shape 
answers very well hitherto—You will be 
surprized, perhaps, when I tell you, that I 
have put her, not to a School, but to board 


you must 


from finding myself so 


He left both your Sons very well in 








25 A gold (less commonly a silver) coin for- 


merly current in Southern India, of the value of 
about 7s. 
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with a very Sensible Woman of my Acquaint- 
ance, who takes in half a dozen Young 
Women upon a very liberal plan of Educa- 
tion—I would not have done this, if I had 
had health to have attended to her Motions 
myself—but being confined to my bed Six- 
teen hours out of. the four & twenty & utterly 
incapable of traversing a room after her, I 
thought she had a better chance of making 
a progress under her various Masters at my 
friend’s little Academy, than she could pos- 
sibly have at home & I hope that the event 
will prove I was in the right, as I am sure 
I have Meant to be so, for say what you 
will to a Girl of Sixteen, You cannot con- 
vince her of the importance of Time, while 
she has it in her power to throw it away— 
Attention, & of the closest sort too, is as 
necessary as precepters in order to induce 
her to be an Economist of it—both, the Mr. 
Sulivans, desire me to present you their kind 
tespects—I hope you will know them both 
very soon, for they are both very good 
Young Men—I hope too, that you have 
received my letter, in which I took the liberty 
of requesting that you would exert your 
Interest to take a provision of wine for the 
Elder—I sent it to you, I think about six 
Weeks or two Months ago—My black Seal 
is occasioned by the loss of a very dear 
Relation, a most worthy old Man who was 
killed upon the Spot, very lately by a bale 
of Goods falling upon his head out of a 
Crane, as he was walking in the Street. I 
revere his Memory, & should grievously 
lament his loss, if I did not think it wrong 
to do so, as I have no doubt but he was as 
well prepared to quit the World as any 
Person who ever entered it—Adieu My Dear 
Madam—all Good attend you & Yours— 
pray remember me most kindly to them and 
beleive me always your affectionate & Much 
obliged Friend 
E. Draper. 
London 
19th Feb’ry 1778. 


Letter XXXV. 
At length, My dear Madam, I have re- 





26 Dr. William Sclater, Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapside, London. He was accidentally 
killed by a sack of carraway seeds falling on his 
head from a crane, as he was walking at St. Mary- 
at-Hill, on Wednesday, 11 Feb. 1778. He was an 
elder brother of May Sclater, Eliza’s father. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1778, p. 93.) 
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See | 





——_ 


ceived the enclosed from Mr Richard Suli- 
van—I do myself the pleasure of sendin 
it to you, and hope that it will Salute you 
and yours in good Health—I am always with 
much Esteem 
Your Devoted 
E Draper. 

London 

28th January 1778 

Since writing the above my dear Madam, 
I have been favored with yours of the 18th 
Ult®. from our “ good little friend” Mrs 
Bogle, who brought it to me this Morning, 
and told me at the same time, that you 
was making yourself very Uneasy, in the 
Idea that your Son James was much worse 
than he described himself to you, when he 
apologized for not writing largely on account 
of a Bile upon his Eye had you known 
as much of India as I do, you would not 
have vexed yourself a Moment upon the 
Subject, for this is a complaint that we are 
all more or less plagued with in that part 
of the World, especially, during the fruit 
Season, and tho’ it is very troublesome, we 
always regard it as a fortunate event, from 
its being supposed to secure us from Fevers 
&era—I have seen People so much affected 
by it, as not to be able to wear a Shirt, even, 
for several Weeks together—and I can con- 
dently assure you, that your Son’s sufferings 
were so very trivially thought of, that they 
never confined him an hour, tho’ they might 
possibly render the writing business a painful 
task to him—Mr Richard Sulivan dined with 
me tete a tete this day—and upon my 
questioning him on the Subject he laughed 
at me, and assured me, seriously, that he 
had left both your Sons in perfect Health 
—they lived with him all the time he re- 
mained at Madrass, and they accompanied 
him to the Ship when he left it—conse- 
quently you may set your heart at rest, and 
the inclosed, I hope, will confirm what I've 
said & enable you to remove all doubts and 
Suspicions on so interesting a Point—I take 
the liberty of inclosing you a Letter from 
Mr Tierney, as I am not quite certain of 
his Address—I have not seen poor Mrs 
Burney this age, and I hear so very indiffer- 
ent an account of her health, and Spirits, 
that I know not whether I ought to wish 
to see her, as I am but too prone to sympa- 
thize with the Unfortunate, which in my 
present weak state is rather a Misfortune to 
me than otherwise—The Sulivans present 
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you their respects, and I request mine to all 
under your roof, with an assurance that I 
am with every good Wish, my dear Madam 
your sincere & affectionately obliged Friend 


E Draper 
2nd March 1778 


Letter XXXVI. 

[30 . iv. °78.] 

My Dear Madam 
| write to you at present because I have 
an opportunity of sending my letter by a 
friend’s hands, and therefore I will tell you, 
that I have received both your last favors, 
and that I am still in the Land of the living 
tho’ ghostly enough, in my Appearance, to 
make it problematical whether I’m a mere 
Spectre or a living Substance—but you will 
not wonder at this, when I tell you, that I 
am just got up from a six weeks confinement 
to my bed—God give me Patience, & 
Strength, for they tell me that I have a 
complication of Disorders — My Liver 
diseased, and dropsical too, is the Sentence 
pronounced against Me—this may be, for I 
am very yellow, & very much swelled—but 
then, as I do not think the Medical Gentle- 
men infallible, I gather hope from the Idea, 
& mean to run from them, into the Country, 
as soon as I am strong enough to be carried 
downstairs—for I cannot be worse out of 
Town than I have been in it—& it is pos- 
sible that I may be better—this rumour of 
War unhinges us all—for We know not what 
todo from the present Incertitude of Things 
—some say, that it will blow over, others, 
that we are even now, hostilely engaged— 
do not let your Spirits fail in that case, for 
the Frenchman will be Saucy in case they 
find, you cannot hear their Exultations, and 
yet, I can think with you, that it must be 
ttuly Unpleasant to be in an Enemy’s 
Country, especially when the tide of good 
Chances. are against Us—I hope that you 
have not been made Uneasy at the report 
of the Lord Mount Stewarts being taken by 
the Americans, for it proves to be a false- 
hood and the Vessel, really taken, a West- 
indiaman—I mean to let my Parisian Lodg- 
ing, if 1 can, as I have now, no prospect of 
ing able to return to it for some Years 
‘perhaps—Mr Tierney has offered to take 
it for a friend of his, terms appear to me 
0 be too shabby to be closed with, how- 
ever, it is possible that I may be Mistaken, 
and if so, his friend will be at liberty to 





make a bargain with Mr Vincent to whom 
I have left the whole arangement of the 
Matter—I hope that my good friend Miss 
Strange is well, and all the rest of your 
Family too, pray remember me particularly 
to her, I am not in health, so write without 
a Subject, nor in Spirits to make one, there- 
fore she will forgive my Silence at this 
Juncture—at least, I am sure she would, if 
she could but see, what a deplorable figure 
I make, wrapped up in quilts and bound with 
tapes, and Handkerchiefs—God bless you, 
& continue to you the blessing of good 
Health My dear Madam—I am, and ever 
shall be, your affectionate & much obliged 


E Draper 
London, 30th April 1778 
Mrs Strange 
Letter XXXVII. 
[3 . vi. ’78.] 


I will not leave London without saying a 
few words to you My dear Madam, tho’ I 
have nothing particular to say, after thank- 
ing you for your last favor, and assuring 
you that I am almost weary of My Life, 
from the great pain and confinement that 
seems necessary, towards its preservation— 
God help Me, I neither know what to do, 
nor what I ought to do—and yet I mean 
to visit Bath, and then Bristol, during the 
warm Months, in the hope that change of 
air May be Useful to me—I have too, some 
faith in the Bath Waters, as they were of 
use to me formerly—but I am singular in 
this opinion, which is not a very encourag- 
ing circumstance—pray My dear Madam, 
tell my good friend the Abbé, when you 
see him next, that I will write him when I 
am capable of giving him better News than 
I could at present—With the kindest remem- 
brance to Miss Strange, and every good Wish 
in favor of you, and all Yours, I, ever am, 
my dearest Madam, your truly obliged & 
Much devoted 

E Draper 

London 

3rd June 1778 

Mr Sulivan will visit Paris in all the next 
Month, if, we avoid coming to Hostilities, 
and when he is there, let him explain the 
wine business himself, I am much obliged 
for the recipe. 


[This is the last letter of Eliza’s in the 
Trotter collection. She died on 3 August, 
just two months later, at the Hot Springs 
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(now called Clifton), near Bristol, and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral.] 


W. L. SCLATER. 


PLAYBILLS. Il: ADELPHI DRAMA.— 

Towards the close of the eighteen- 
eighties at the London Adelphi, following the 
prodigious run of ‘ The Harbour Lights ’"— 
itself to be followed during the succeeding 
two years, by ‘The Union Jack’ and ‘ The 
Silver Falls ’"—there was produced a new and 
original drama entitled ‘The Bells of 
Haslemere, by Henry Pettitt and Sidney 
Grundy. Terriss, the ideal hero, previously 
in the support of Irving (as Richard House- 
man, Chateau Renaud and Squire Thorn- 
hill), was the bright particular star; and with 
him were associated Miss Millward, the 
comedian E. W. Garden, sprightly Clara 
Jecks, and, as subsequently transpired, no 
less than three villains, namely Charles Cart- 
wright, J. D. Beveridge and John 
Beauchamp. 

Early in August announcements appeared 
in the Press that met the eye of a junior 
clerk in a Lincoln’s Inn solicitor’s office, who, 
remembering Terriss in all the above parts, 
thereupon decided, come what may, to have 
enough for the pit. The long vacation was 
at hand, and the first night notices by Messrs. 
Bendall, Hatton, Knight, Scott, Spence and 
Moy Thomas more than justified the most 
extravagant of expectations. Moreover, 
scenes from the play by Railton and Jellicoe 
appeared in the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic, together with a page of carica- 
tures by Our Captious Critic, Alfred Bryan. 

A few nights later the expectant youth was 
happily established in the middle of the third 
row. The pit was crowded; the stalls filled 
rapidly; the footlights shot up; the overture 
began and ended; the houselights were 
lowered; and then the incidental music to 
‘The Bells of Haslemere’ crept in for the 
rising of the curtain—disclosing the exterior 
of the Manor House and coming of age of the 
young squire, enamoured of Jessie Millward. 
It was all very joyous and picturesque, and 
Terriss, as Frank Beresford, handsomer than 
ever. Coming events, however, were casting 
their shadows. A scene in the village came 
next showing the forge, with Garden at work 
and in love with Clara Jecks, who in turn 
attracts the attention of the rakish Captain 
Vere (Cartwright with eyeglass and fishing 








rod) chief plotter against the guileless Beres. 
ford. Bereft of fortune, our hero goes 
to America, followed secretly by Vere, who, 
lost in a Mississippi swamp, is rescued by 
Terriss, himself in equal plight. They are 
saved; restitution follows; the lovers are 
united; all ends well! 

This in brief outline recalls the plot; but 
the effects of that autumn evening on the 
fortunes of our young friend were significant, 
Securing an engagement at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre as understudy, he accompanied 
Willard! to America, appearing in ‘The 
Middleman.’ As a light comedian he was 
called on at short notice to play Garden's 
original part of Jesse Pegg at Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toronto, and Montreal. Coinci- 
dence continued. In a later tour through the 
south, the sensation scene of ‘ The Bells of 
Haslemere’ was recalled in the sight of a 
real Mississippi swamp. This he vividly des- 
cribed in one of a series of travel articles 
contributed to The Field. 

Comparing the respective traits of Ameri- 
can and English girlhood, he once declared 
in favour of England by the remembrance 
of the dark plaits and merry smile, and the 
rustic cotton dress of Clara Jecks in the play. 

HuGH Harrino. 


Farncombe. 


A PERSIAN FORERUNNER _ OF 
DANTE.—Dr. R. A. Nicholson, the 
leading authority on the mystics of Persia, 
has printed privately an article he published 
in an Indian periodical which brings together 
Dante and the East. The poem, selections 
of which he translates, is by Sana’i, the oldest 
of the three leading writers in the Golden 
Age of Persian mysticism. It is curiously 
like Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ for the guilty soul 
is led by an aged man of radiant aspect 
past horrors and threatening portents. 
a | flaming pits that house the scorpion- 


r 
Of Anger, Pride, Concupiscence, 
till after swallowing poison fearlessly he 





1 £. §. Willard accomplished his first appeat- 
ance upon the American stage (at Palmer's theatre, 
10 Nov. 1890), in the powerful play of ‘ The Middle- 
man,’ by Henry Arthur Jones. A representative 
audience welcomed the modest and gentle stranger 
and the greeting that hailed him was that of earnest 
respect. Willard had long been known and 
esteemed in New York by those who habitually 
observe the changeful aspects of the contemporary 
stage on both sides of the ocean. — New York 
Tribune. 
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gets a sight of Paradise. Dr. Nicholson 
regards the parallelism of thought, diction 
and structure between the two poets as due 
toacommon source. “ Dante, by whatever 
means and through whatever channels his 
knowledge was acquired, drew considerably 
upon materials preserved in Islamic legend 
and tradition.” This conclusion is said to 
be now a prevailing opinion. 
W. H. I. 


‘A’ ‘AN’ AND ‘THE’ IN BOOK TITLES. 

—Some years ago I had a passage, in 
‘The Times’ (or as I prefer to say and 
write, the ‘ Times’) on this point with Mr. 
John Hayward. He had justly scolded the 
Oxford Press for printing ‘The Shropshire 
Lad. But I thought he went too far in 
insisting that the ipsissima articula of a 
title should always be quoted. I think I 
asked him what he should make of such 
ambiguities as ‘Do you know Housman’s a 
Shropshire lad? ’ 

An example from recent experience. I 
sent to ‘The Sociological Review’ an 
article on Wilfred Trotter’s ‘Instincts of 
the Herd.’ Part of that book appeared, in 
an early form, in ‘ The Sociological Review.’ 
Dealing with the bibliographical aspect of 
that section, I wrote: ‘the typescript which 
was copy for the Sociological Review 
articles.’ The printer corrected me ‘to ‘ the 
typescript which was copy for THE SOCIOLOG- 
ICAL REVIEW articles.’ He lacked the 
courage of his conviction, or he must have 
printed ‘the typescript which was copy for 
the THE SocioLocicaL REVIEW articles.’ 


ih A Md 


THE FIRE AT NEWMARKET IN 1683. 

+The fact that a fire broke out at New- 
market, Suffolk, in 1683/4 and so hastened 
the return of Charles II to London a few 
days earlier than had been expected, with 
the consequence that the Rye House Plot 
proved a failure and was discovered, is 
common knowledge. Many writers have 
compiled copious bibliographies of the his- 
toric events of that reign. Yet it would 


appear that none has discovered in the 

British Museum “ A Letter from a Gentle- 

man at New-Market, giving a Full and True 

Account of the Dreadful Fire that began 

on Thursday the 22nd of this Instant March, 

i Nine of the Clock in the Evening.” 
reads: 





Sir, I am very sorry that for the kind news you 
sent me last week I should make so lamentable a 
return as the Relation of the Fire which happened 
last night. I have endeavoured, as much as the 
shortness of the time would permit, to inquire 
into the particulars thereof; and partly by what I 
saw myself, and partly by what I heard from 
those that were concerned, I think I am able to 
give you a Satisfactory account of it, which take 
as followeth. 

Last night about Eight of the Clock one of the 
Black Guard that lay in a Lord’s Stable (near that 
House where the Morrocco Ambassador lay when 
here) went to bed, and not taking care of his 
Candle, it took hold of the Straw, so that about 
Nine of the Clock the Flames broak (sic) out and 
appeared abroad, and the Wind blowing very hard 
at South West, it burn’d so very furiously upwards 
in the Town that at this present the better half of 
the Town is Burned down. That side of the 
Town where the King’s House stands is not 
touchd. Most of the chief Inns (as the George, 
the Kings-Head and the Sword and Hand, where 
His Majestie’s Guards lay) are consumed: And 
notwithstanding the great endeavours that were 
used for the suppression of it, it is judged there 
are upwards of One Hundred Houses Burn’d 
down. Three or four children are missing which 
are supposed to be burnt: and several men are 
killed and many wounded in endeavouring to put 
a stop to it. Many of the Horses are turn’d loose 
upon the Heath, and great is the confusion here 
upon this dismal Accident. The Gentlemen Har- 
bingers are gone to Cambridge to provide lodgings 
for the Court, which will be there this day, where 
His Majesty will make a short stay, till his Coaches 
be got in readiness, and then intends for London, 
where I shall be glad to see you, and tell you how 
much I am yours. aa 


New-Market 
Friday Morning Three of the Clock. 
23d of March 1683. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


A NOTE ON JACK B. YEATS.—Jack 

Yeats, R.H.A., was hale and hearty at 
Christmas 1942 contrary to statements made 
otherwise ten years ago. 

For he wrote and told me then that the 
‘Mysterious Travellers,’ ‘ Timothy Coombe 
or the Esmeralda Grande,’ and ‘ James 
Dance or the Fortunate Ship Boy’ were 
never published though produced by him 
years ago on his own stage. The proscenium 
opening was about 2 feet by 4 feet, and the 
figures he thought were 8 or 9 inches high, 
contrary to statements made otherwise. 

Yeats, who married young (and one of 
a family of three boys and two girls) must 
now be about 73 years old, and he published 
the first of his plays in 1901, when 30, which 
was called ‘ James Flaunty or the Terror of 
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the Western Seas. In 1903 came the 
‘Treasure of the Garden.’ And lastly in 
1904 * The Scourge of the Gulph.’ 

These printed plays were all about pirates 
and with one of them a miniature presenta- 
tion plate portrait of R. L. S. was given 
(but not drawn by Yeats). The 1903 play 
was ready for cutting out, but the other two 
had to be enlarged. first by the would-be 
producer. 

These plays were praised by The Speaker, 
Manchester Guardian and Academy, but are 
of a much simpler nature than the old Juve- 
nile Drama. 

Under the aegis of Elkin Mathews he pub- 
lished other books, and prints not concerned 
with the Toy Theatre. In this he was some- 
times associated with Pamela Coleman Smith, 
W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Professor York 
Powell, “ A. E.” (George William Russell), 
Wilfrid Gibson, John Masefield, etc. ‘A 
Little Fleet’ is a charming children’s book- 
let. Another was ‘The Bosun and the Bob- 
Tailed Comet.’ 


Jack Yeats is a painter of Irish 
landscape and life, and his brother 
William was the Nobel prizeman and 


poet. [Their barrister-hermit-painter father 
John, who once worshipped at the shrines 
of Blake and Rossetti and was an Irish 
Protestant, was a virtual migrant to New 
York, maintaining a life of activity until 83 
in 1922. In one of his letters (1902) his 
father compliments him: “I would like to 
say a little now of Jack’s play. I think its 
construction perfect or nearly so. The way 
in which Flounty is the law up to the last 
scene when by the most exquisite surprise 
ever written in a play Pine takes his place is 
marvellous. A piece of true poetic drama— 
I can never read it without a break in my 
voice.” In another (1916) he says to Jack, 
“T like the way you progress. You do not 
stand Will—a man of genius should be like 
a growing boy who is never, never, and 
never will be a grown-up .. . that is the 
secret. NEVER INTEREST YOURSELF IN ANY- 
THING YOU DON’T CARE ABOUT. This is not the 
rule for conduct butiit is the rule for art, and 
for artists in their work.” J. B. Yeats 
Faber. 


‘Letters to his Sons and Others.’ 
1944.] 

Jack Yeats has pictures in the Dublin 
Municipal Art Gallery, ‘ The Maggie Man,’ 
also ‘An Old Slave’; in the Tate Gallery, 
* Back from the Races’; in the Cork Munici- 





pal Gallery, ‘Capel Street, also ‘Off the 
Donegal Coast’; in the City of Birmingham 
Art Gallery, ‘Dublin Night’; and in the 
National Gallery Bloemfontein ‘Captain 
Kidd.’ The Sunday Observer earlier in this 
year gave an account of a recent London 
exhibition. 

In 1911 someone wrote a true impartial 
view of his pictorial and dramatic art from 
which it appears that his father (also a 
R.H.A.) had a moulding influence upon his 
children, talking to them a philosophy of 
art not unlike that of Nietzsche. A des- 
cription of how Yeats went about working 
with his toy theatre will be found in the 
Mask, July 1912, and more particulars about 
him are in Cassell’s ‘New Biographical 
Dictionary,’ and ‘ Who’s Who.’ 

His efforts on the toy-theatre are of in- 
terest as being virile if not particularly note- 
worthy. The praise bestowed upon him in 
this respect for what is really very rough 
work is out of proportion to its worth. But 
it must not be forgotten that he was an 
originator and not a copyist. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


THE HUGUENOTS AND THEIR DES- 

CENDANTS IN PLYMOUTH.—It is 
well known that at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes Plymouth 
shared with many other towns on the south 
coast, in particular Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, and Poole, as well as Canterbury, a 
great influx of Huguenot refugees. The 
number estimated to settle in Plymouth is 
variously reckoned at between six hundred 
and one thousand. Of these, the great 
majority were, it is said, of the peasant or 
working class, and to have come from the 
west of France, La Rochelle contributing the 
greatest number but very few seem to have 
come from Brittany, which was then and 
is still mostly Catholic. Many, however, 
may have come from Brest. At the time it 
was not their intention to stop in this country 
except while religious matters remained un- 
settled in France, but having found their 
new home to their liking their unanimous 
desire was to stay, although the native in- 
habitants for a time showed considerable 
resentment towards them in consequence of 
their competition in various trades and 
undertakings. They brought their own 
pastors with them and éstablished two places 


| of worship in Plymouth, including the one 
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at Stonehouse, then outside the city boun- 
dary. But when the first generation of 
refugees had died off and the remainder, as 
the result of intermarriage with the native 
inhabitants, could only speak the English 
tongue, both places of worship were closed 
and what remained of the congregations 
for the most part joined the various 
Protestant dissenting sects. Descendants of 
these Huguenot refugees can be found in 
Plymouth at the present day engaged in prac- 
tically all the trades and professions. A con- 
siderable number of them have Anglicised 
their surnames or else altered the spelling: 
thus Touché becomes Tozer and Tuckett, Le 
Blanc is shortened to Blank, Geoffrois is 
altered to Jeffries (a Welsh name, by the 
way), and so forth. Very few, however, 
have retained the prefixes de, du, le and la, 
even if they originally possessed them, 
which is doubtful. The possessors of 
these prefixes, what few there are to be 
found in the Plymouth Directory now, are 
probably immigrants from the’ Channel 
Islands, such as de la Haye. There appear 
to be very few Norman names among these 
people such as Baskerville and Mallet (or 
Malet) which are however both Norman 
and Huguenot cognomens. Most of those 
surnames with Ville, Vale, Mont, Beau, 
Court, etc., in part of their make-up are 
either Norman-French or Huguenot in their 
origin. It may be mentioned that the name 
Devil's Point, a projecting piece of land in 
the estuary of the Tamar at its entry into 
Plymouth Sound, has hitherto been a com- 
plete mystery to philologists. It has been 
assumed by some that the place took its 
name from some Huguenot refugee called 
de Ville, but, so far, no one of this name 
has been discovered as ever having lived at 
Plymouth or in its neighbourhood. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT-BATH. 


CLERICAL BERET.—With reference to 

the increasing popularity of this form 
of headdress, I was startled to observe 
recently a parson wearing a black beret in 
the streets of Canterbury. After the initial 
shock had subsided, I came to the conclusion 
that it matched well his black suit. Do 
Teverend gentlemen intend to follow the 
crowd and adopt this cap? Or was this 
priest “a bit of a rebel”? 


WILFRED H. HOoLpeEN. 





Readers’ Queries. 


ACOBITE PRESBYTERIANS. — In 

Appendix C of ‘The Electress Sophia 
and the Hanoverian Succession, by Sir A. 
W. Ward, R. S. Rait remarks that the reli- 
gious aspect of the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 have never been examined properly 
and that the-’45 was much more Presbyter- 
ian on the Jacobite side than is usually 
imagined. He does not work out the state- 
ment. Can any reader throw light on it 
and quote examples for or against Rait’s 
contention? Did any considerable number 
of Presbyterians side with Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians in the support of either 
(or both) of the Pretenders? 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


CAN IT BE BROWNING?—On 14 July 

1865 four Englishmen lost their lives in 
descending the Matterhorn (they with their 
party had been the first to attain the summit) 
On 8 Aug. 1865 Edward Whymper, one of 
the party, had a letter in The Times describ- 
ing the accident. This became chapter xxii 
of his ‘Scrambles among the Alps’ (1871) 
and chapter xx of his ‘ Ascent of the Matter- 
horn ’ (1880). His description of the accident 
is reprinted in Mr. Arnold Lunn’s anthology 
“The Englishman in the Alps.’ 

In September 1865 the following notice 
appeared in the Alpine Journal: 

It is proposed to build a church at Zermatt, for 

the use of the numerous English visitors to that 
place, and a suggestion has been made that it 
should be erected as a memorial to the late Rev. 
Charles Hudson, Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. 
Hadow, and Mr. Knyvett Wilson, the victims of 
the recent melancholy accidents. . . Subscriptions 
will be received by Rev. J. McCormick ... and 
Rev. L. White. . . 
Almost a year later, in The Times, 30 Aug. 
1866, appeared a poem in 62 lines of blank 
verse, under the title “ Zermatt Church- 
yard,” and signed: “B.” 

In ‘ N. and Q.’ 28 Sept. 1867 appeared the 
following query: 

“ Anonymous.—Can you assist me in 
ascertaining the names of the authors of the 
following? 

1. ‘Lines on Zermatt Churchyard,’ pub- 
lished in The Times of 30 Aug. 1866, and 
signed B.” 

Before proceeding to his correspondent’s 





' second query our predecessor surprisingly, 
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peremptorily, and incredibly, answers the | 
first query thus: [Robert Browning.]. 

Mr. DONALD SMALLEY, of the Department 
of English, Indiana University, who has 
called our attention to this, says that, so 
far as he knows, the poem referred to has 
never been mentioned in print since the 
appearance of the query and the reply in 
*N. and Q.’, 1867, and we cannot find that 
it has been: no one has accepted it for 
Browning’s; no one has repudiated it on his 
behalf. The single-letter signature, “ B,” 
suggests an English peer, but we cannot 
identify him, But our readers shall judge 
for themselves: 

They warred with Nature, as of old with Gods 

The Titans, like the Titans too they fell, 

Hurled from the summit of their hopes and 

dashed , 

Sheer down precipitous tremendous crags, 

A thousand deaths in one. ‘Tis o’er, and we 

Who sit at home, and by the peaceful hearth 

Read their sad tale, made wise by the event, 

May moralize of <g ! and a thirst 

For barren honour, fruitful of no end. 

Tis well: we were not what we are, without 

That cautious wisdom, and the sober mind 

Of prudence, steering calm ‘twixt rock and 

storm. 

Yet, too, methinks, we were not what we are 

Without that other fiery element— 

The love, the thirst for venture, and the scorn 

That aught should be too great for mortal 

powers ; 
That yet one peak in all the skyey throng 
Should rise unchallenged with unvanquished 
_ shows, 
Virgin from the beginning of the world. 


Eb. 


H: D. THIELCKE.—Are any particulars 
known of this engraver? In 1814 in 
Rev. H. B. Wilson’s ‘ History of Merchant 
Taylors’ School’ are four engraved portraits, 
of good grade, of (i) Rev. James Townley; 
(ii) Rev. Samuel Bishop; (iii) Rev. Thomas 
Cherry (marked “ Drummond pinxit ”’) (all 
three being head masters), and also of 
Archbishop Juxon, from portrait in St. 
John’s, Oxford. The portraits are marked 
“H. D. Thielcke del: & sc.” Thielcke is 
not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Thielcke is named in the British Museum 


PENSTONE.—Is information as to this 

engraver known—as to his personality 
and his work? In the report of 1848: A 
Report of the Proceedings of the British 
Archaeological Association at the fifth 
general meeting holden in Worcester in the 
month of August, 1848. Edited by Alfred 
John Dunkin, printed in 1851, there is an 
excellent small engraving, a portrait of Dun- 
kin engraved by Penstone. This is a small 
and complete and good engraving “from a 
photograph by Bright.” 

The publication is dedicated to Charles 
Roach Smith. In the preface is inserted 
thanks to “ John Jewell Jenstone, Esq.: for 
the kind present of the portrait and the 
etchings of Sudeley Castle and Church, and 
king John in the tomb.” 

John Jewell Penstone’s name is on the 
peculiar and unique representation of the 
state, in the coffin, of the body of King 
John as first inspected. I have not found 
Penstone in the ‘D.N.B.’ J. Penstone is in 
the British Museum Catalogue as “ Painter 
and Engraver” for Julia, Countess of 


Jersey. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


"TIRELIFICHE.—Can any reader of ‘N. 
and Q.’ tell me the meaning of the. word 
Tirelifiche, occurring in a little book (pub- 
lished in 1876 by Hachette et Cie), ‘ Fétes de 
Jeune Filles ’? It is in a little comedy 
entitled ‘La Demoiselle de Compagnie,’ and 
evidently refers to some kind of needlework. 
Someone has suggested that it is the French 
for “ drawn-thread ” work, but I’ve no cor- 
roboration of this. I've tried ‘L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs Curieux,’ but with- 
out result. a's 


UNDERHILL FAMILY ARMS.—Will any 

reader knowing which Underhill family 
were granted the arms: Per fess dancette, 
orgent and argent, an eagle displayed sables 
(mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Armorial General *) 
please inform me of same? Note: These 
arms are completely different from the War- 
wickshire (Kenilworth) Underhills, men- 





Catalogue in portraits of (i) Archbishop 
Juxon; (ii) Rev. Samuel Bishop; (iii) and 
Rev. Thomas Cherry, marked “ Drummond 
pinxit ”; but he is not named so there for 
any portrait of Rev. James Townley in the 
Catalogue. 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


tioned in the Visitation of Warwickshire, 
1619. 


HowarD UNDERHILL. 


| Is IT MARK TWAIN?—At the end of his 
| editorial article in The Commonweal 
| 6 Aug. 1887, William Morris wrote of 
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. a bourgeois paradisé ... 


one to exploit ... one must suppose that the 
type of it would be that town (surely in America 
and in the neighbourhood of Mark Twain) that 
I have heard of, whose inhabitants lived by taking 
in each other’s washing. 

The dictionaries of quotations report that 
a society was formed (c. 1900) to trace the 
original of the phrase, but without result. 
It could have been used very appropriately 
in Mark Twain’s “The Revolution in Pit- 
cairn” (‘The Stolen White Elephant,’ etc.) 
but it wasn’t. Nor is it applied to the Azores 
in ‘Innocents Abroad.’ 

D. Q. 


LAST WORDS.—Which great writer on his 
death-bed said: “ Be natural, for’ the 
writer who is natural has fulfilled all the 
tules of his art.” 
R. Park. 


A SLANG PHRASE.—What is the origin 

of the expression “ Damn-all,” meaning 
“nothing”? [So defined in E. Partridge, 
‘Dictionary of Slang.’] 

It was used in the last war and has sur- 
vived—with derivatives ending in “Sweet 
Fanny Adams ’—into this. 

Omitting these phases of reduction from 
officers’ phraseology to that of the ranks and 
its re-bowdlerisation to a mixed society level, 
the interesting point seems to be how the 
word “ all” came into the phrase. The usual 
works of reference do not help. 


E. B. WAREING. 


MANX SURNAMES AND ORTHO- 

GRAPHY .—tThe derivation of the Manx 
surname Crellin was formerly assumed to be 
by metathesis from Crennell, which was itself 
Tegarded as derived from MacRanald or 
MacRagnall. 

A recent authority however has suggested 
MacNellen or MacNelly as a possible origin. 
This would argue the prevalence of an 
orthography in the Isle of Man similar to 
modern Scots Gaelic. Is there any evidence 
for this, and if so, when did the current 
anglicised spelling come into use? 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


(From ‘ American N. and Q.’, March 1944.) 


HALFWAY MARKS.—I have lived most 
of my life in England, where halfway 
marks, designating a point roughly midway 





in which every- | between two well-known places, are ‘com- 


one will be free to exploit—but there will be no mon. 


I have come across none here in. the 
United States—possibly population shifts 
have been too rapid to encourage this cus- 

| tom. Yet in regions as rich in tradition as 
some I have visited this obvious method 
of association could hardly have been 
ignored, Have your readers any ready 
examples? 





Cc. & 


WOLVERINE.—For twenty years or more 

I have been looking for some reputable 
documentation of the word “ Wolverine ” as 
applied to the people of Michigan. We 
know, indeed, that it was in use in the early 
1830's, and the stock explanation, of course, 
associates it with the abundance of that 
animal in the state. But in the 1830’s Michi- 
gan had no northern peninsula, and I have 
read hundreds of fur-trade inventories with- 
out finding the slightest indication that the 
wolverine ever lived or was trapped in our 
Michigan southern peninsula. (I am not even 
sure that one could muster evidence of its 
actual presence in the northern peninsula, 
since the furs taken around Lake Superior 
and reported in the traders’ inventories may 
have come not from the south but from the 
north side Of the lake.) 

I—and many others—would relish any 
facts on the earliest use of the term. I should 
also like to know why—when the dictionaries 
give “glutton” as one of its synonyms! — 
the word was fixed upon us. 


M. M. QUAIFE. 


PRINTERS’ TERMS IN THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.—Some printers’ terms 
have come into the English language as 
proverbial sayings. “Out of sorts” is one 
(“ sorts,” of course, are the letters or charac- 
ters in a box in a case). “ Mind your ‘ p’s’ 
and ‘q’s’” is supposed to have been the 
advice given to an apprentice when he first 
starts to set type, although I have seen a 
derivation of this phrase attributed to the 
chalked-up scores in English inns where the 
letters referred to “pints” and “ quarts.” 
Anyone who has tried to set type, however, 
will know the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the p’s and q’s. Can anyone cite 
other printers’ phrases that have become a 
part of familiar usage? 


SAMUEL T. FARQUHAR. 
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FLINT JACK. 
(clxxxvi. 294; clxxxvii. 40.) 


THE first and probably the fullest existing 

account of Edward Simpson, alias 
Edward Jackson, John Wilson, Jerry Taylor, 
Fossil Willy, Cockney Bill, Bones, Shirtless, 
Snake Billy, and the Old Antiquarian, 
appeared in The Reliquary for October 1867, 
where its editor, Ll. Jewitt, made a finan- 
cial appeal on behalf of Simpson, then in 
Bedford gaol for theft. His genius for the 
manufacture of spurious antiques—celts, 
stone hammers, pottery, inscribed stones, 
fibulae, querns, armour and what-not— 
deceived many of the prominent archaeol- 
ogists of the time; yet Jewitt says that to 
him Jack sold his fabrications honestly for 
what they were. 

By the man’s own statement he was born 
near Whitby in 1815. From his fourteenth 
to his twenty-fifth year he was in the employ 
of two professional men, one at least of 
whom was an ardent geologist and antiguary. 
On the death of his second employer he 
began collecting fossils on his own account 
and selling them to dealers in the East 
Riding. In 1843 a dealer asked him whether 
he could duplicate a flint arrow-head. He 
found he could, and thereupon duplicated a 
lot more and sold them to experienced anti- 
quaries. Widening his scope, he took to 
making ancient British urns in a small secret 
pottery which he built on the moors. With 
all the impulsiveness of an artist he confessed 
one day to a patron that the patron’s entire 
collection of flints was the work of Flint 
Jack. Then he abandoned celt-manufacture 
for a while and went in for fabricating 
armour from—in the first place—an old tea- 
tray, which he transmuted into a Roman 
breastplate after failing to create a shield 
out of it. This success he followed up with 
a Roman milestone, shaped and inscribed 
by himself, buried .in a field, dug up again, 
wheeled in a barrow to Scarborough, and 
sold out of hand. Other branches of the 
inscribed-stone business then occupied his 
attention, but soon he found it advisable to 
explore fresh markets, and tramped through- 
out the eastern half of England selling 
spurious flints and genuine fossils whole- 
sale, and not sparing the museums. After 





a spell of honest labour in collecting and 
cleaning fossils for York Museum and a 
private collector, he relapsed into flint 
making and peddling in the north, with a 
profitable tour of Ireland for a change, 
Then came two years of comparative recti- 
tude, after which, in 1854, an inspection 
of Stonehenge and Avebury inspired him 
with fresh zeal for his true vocation, and 
he made and sold various kinds of for- 
geries in Wiltshire, Dorset and _ other 
Southern counties, Later he visited Scotland 
and in 1861, London for the second time. 

By then his talents had begun to receive 
the recognition they deserved. He was in- 
vited to a meeting of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion to show them how flint and stone 
implements were made, and complied to the 
satisfaction of the learned gathering. 
“Taking up his hat and bundle, he seated 
himself on the platform and prepared to 
exhibit his skill. He undid the knots of 
his red handkerchief, which proved to be 
full of fragments of flint. He turned them 
over, and selected a small piece which he 
held sometimes on his knee, sometimes on 
the palm of his hand, and gave it a few 
careless blows with what looked like a 
crooked nail. In a few minutes he had 
produced a small arrow-head, which he 
handed to a gentleman near, and went on 
fabricating another with a facility and 
rapidity which proved long practice. Soon 
a crowd had collected round the forger, 
while his fragments were fast converted into 
different varieties of arrow-heads and ex- 
changed for sixpences among the audience.” 
Jewitt avers that Jack “ possessed more real 
practical antiquarian knowledge than many 
of the leading antiquarian writers of the 
day,” which is not impossible; and that he 
was a good geologist and palaeontologist. 
The excellent portrait accompanying Jewitt’s 
long article should interest students of 
British ethnology, for Jack was a throw-back 
if ever there was one—a Stone Age intruder 
into the nineteenth century. 

W. W. G. 


FREEMAN, GARNETT AND PARRY 
FAMILIES (clxv. 15 and _ references 
there given)—About ten years ago, MR. R. 
BINGHAM ApaMs kindly supplied, inter alia, 
the two references following: 
Burial at Greenwich 11 April 1765: Mrs. 
Mary Parry, “ gentl.”, (from Drake’s edition 
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of Hasted’s ‘History of Kent, Hundred of 
Blackheath ’). 

Burial at St. Paul’s, Deptford, 13 Sept. 
1831: Sarah Parry, of Greenwich, aged 81 
years; (No. 2086 in Burial Register of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford), 

The Mrs, Mary Parry, “gentl.”, buried 
at Greenwich, 11 April 1765, sees iden- 
tical with Mary, daughter of Rowland Free- 
man and Sybilla Garnett, his wife), was bap- 
tised at St. Edmund-the-King-and-Martyr, 
Lombard Street, London, 16 Sept. 1715, and 
married John Parry, in Morden College 
Chapel, Charlton, Kent, 31 July 1744. 
This couple had issue: a son, John Parry, 
junior, and two daughters: Sybilla Parry 
(baptised at St. Mildred, Bread Street, 21 
June 1745, who married a Soper, ante 25 
Feb. 1795) and Sarah Parry, a minor, as 
of 1 May 1771, so described in the will, 
bearing that date, of her maternal . grand- 
mother, Mrs. Sybilla Halley, formerly Free- 
man, née Garnett, of Greenwich, widow. 
Therefore, this Sarah Parry, of Greenwich, 
a minor, 1 May 1771, was born not earlier 
than 1750. She may or may not have been 
identical with the Sarah Parry, of Greenwich, 
who, aged 81 years, was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Deptford, 13 Sept. 1831. 

John Parry senior, who died in 1769, 
married, secondly, Mrs. Anne Watkins, of 
Greenwich, widow; marriage licence, 30 
Aug. 1766; diocesan registry, Rochester. 

Mrs. Anne Parry (formerly Watkins, née 
Madox?) of Gang Lane, Greenwich, widow, 
in her will, dated 25 Feb. 1795 proved 29 
Dec. 1796, by her nephews, Erasmus Madox 
and T. M. Madox (P.C.C., Harris, 631) 
Mentions, inter alios, her step-daughters, 
Sybilla Soper (née Parry) and Sarah Parry, 
daughters of the testator’s late husband, John 
Parry, senior, 

John Parry, junior, of East Greenwich, 
Kent, gent., in his will, dated 3 May 1776, 
proved 28 March 1781, by his widow, Mrs. 
Ann Parry, mentions, inter alios, his daugh- 
ter, Sarah Parry and his son, Bernard Wil- 
son Parry; of the latter no more particulars. 
There is an admon. of a Barnard Wilson 
Parry, of New Brentford, Middlesex, granted 
21 Nov. 1803, “to William Parry, one of 
his children, Sophia Cadell, formerly Parry, 
widow, his relict, having died without 
administering.” 

See ‘Genealogical Abstracts of Parry 
Wills,’ etc., in P.C.C. to 1910, by Lieut.-Col. 








G. S. Parry; (London, George Sherwood, 
1911); entries Nos, 213, 223, 224, 225, 431. 


E. F. MacPIKeE. 


EXCHANGE OF BOOKS: EUROPE 
AND AMERICA (clxxxvi. 271).—In 
reply to Mr. T. R. FREEMAN’S enquiry, the 
reciprocity of Anglo-American literary rela- 
tions had its principal base in New England 
and more particularly among the settlers on 
Massachusetts Bay. Of the 25,000 persons 
in Massachusetts in 1645 near a hundred 
were Oxford and Cambridge men. Every 
English ship brought cases of books, and 
from time to time a whole library was 
shipped from England and bought for Har- 
vard or broken up. The stream of gifts was 
steady, from Sir Kenelm Digby’s chest of 
books in those early days to the parcels of 
books of Robert Boyle the chemist and his 
fellow members of the Royal Society. Then 
in the eighteenth century came the benefac- 
tions of Thomas Hollis, the English repub- 
lican and Milton enthusiast, who lavished 
books on Harvard College for twenty years. 
Yale, too, was not forgotten. In 1714 there 
arrived at Newhaven over seven hundred 
volumes from England, four-fifths of which 
were gifts from various English gentlemen 
including Sir Richard Steele, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Sir Richard Blackmore, Richard Bent- 
ley, Edmond Halley the astronomer and 
Elihu Yale himself. Dick Steele sent “ all 
the Tatlers and Spectators” in eleven 
volumes. Thus, we come to the “ over- 
powering reciprocity of Anglo-American 
literary relations ” of the present day. I have 
taken these agreeable facts from Mr. G. S. 
Gordon’s book ‘ Anglo-American Literary 
Relations ’ (Oxford University Press). 


A. J. WATERFIELD. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS (clxxxvi. 51, 121, 
166, 300)—There seems no reason to 
doubt the relevance of the spruyten of the 
early thirteenth century Belgian market 
statutes referred to in ‘ Encycl. Brit.’ iv, 115. 
In that case the succulent “ freak ” cabbage 
certainly came to England from Brussels. 
As to its use elsewhere the N.Y. ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia of Horticulture’ (1927) notes that 
only. a few centres gave attention to the 
mass cropping of this vegetable, but adds 
“Parts of Long Island in N.Y. are well 
known for Brussels sprouts production.” 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 
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O’S WHO’ AND ITS FOUNDER 

(clxxxvi. 224)—We have read with 
interest Mr. L. G. H. HorTON-SMITH’S notes 
on ‘ Who’s Who’ and its founder in your 
issue of 6 May. For purposes of record 
we should be glad to make one or two com- 
ments, ‘Who’s Who’ does indeed owe its 
birth in 1849 to Alfred Head Baily, but it 
is unlikely that he would recognise his off- 
spring after Adam and Charles Black had 
purchased the copyright and right of con- 
tinuation at an auction at Hodgson’s in 1896. 
Until that date it was a small book, crown 
16mo, consisting of many different lists of 
names: the Royal Households, Privy Coun- 
cil, House of Peers, House of Commons, 
judges, bishops, lord lieutenants, knights civil 
and military, companions of certain orders 
of chivalry, general officers in the army, and 
so on. These lists gave ‘no individual bio- 
graphical details, though the Members of 
Parliament were annotated with constitu- 
ency, age, and “ political bias.” 

Having acquired such an excellent title, 
the partners in this company—in particular 
Adam Black and his cousin Adam Rimmer 
Black—decided to apply it to the annual 
biographical dictionary which they already 
had in mind. They devised the question- 
naire which still frames the entries, and the 
first edition which they published, in 1897, 
contained some 5,000 of the now familiar 
* Who’s Who’ biographies (in time the num- 
ber was to grow to over 35,000). For a few 
more editions the tables of names were 
retained in addition to the biographical 
entries which formed the bulk of the book, 
but otherwise the volume bore little resem- 
blance to Baily’s publication. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen was engaged as editor 
after the remodelling of the book had been 
planned, and he edited the 1897-1899 edi- 
tions. From 1900 until his death in 1936 
Adam Rimmer Black edited the ‘Who's 
Who’ which was so largely his conception 
and which developed conspicuously in im- 
portance as well as in size during his long 
and strictly anonymous editorship. 

J. D. NEWTH. 
For Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 


(CORNAGE (clxxxvi. 250; clxxxvii. 21).— 

In the eleventh year of the reign of 
Henry VI, Sir Robert Plumpton, Knight, 
died, possessed of one bovat in Mansfield 
Woodhouse, called Wolfhuntland, which was 








——_. 


held by the service of winding a horn. 

About the year 1124, Randel de Meschines 
the third Earl of Chester, conferred upon 
Alan Silvestris, the bailiwick of the forest 
of Wirral, by the delivery to him of a bugle 
horn, which in 1751 was preserved at 
Hooton. The arms of Edric, surnamed Sil- 
vaticus, or the Forester, was the supposed 
ancestor of Alan. The arms of Edric (who 
was a great warrior) on a shield argent a 
large tree torn up by the roots, vert, since 
borne by the Silvesters of Stourton, in Wirral 
—are impressed on the horn. 

The College of Corpus Christi at Cam- 
bridge was founded by the gift of a horn 
which belonged to the guild of Corpus 
Christi, the original founders of that college, 
This horn was presented to the guild by 
their alderman, John Goldcorne, about the 
year 1347, 

Thus lands were granted by the gift of a 
hunting horn, as well as of a drinking horn, 
when they were well-known to have belonged 
to the donor. In some cases the two descrip- 
tions of horn were united in one. The Pusey 
horn served for blowing and drinking. 

The Danes used the horn, as well as the 
Saxons, and after them the English. Thus 
Chaucer says: : 

Janus sit by the fire with double berde, 
And drinketh of his bugle horn the wine. 

I understand that articles on the subject of 
lands held by the possession of a horn appear 
in the early volumes of the Archeologia, 
and in Mr. Lipscombe’s ‘ County History of 
Buckinghamshire.’ 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ELSON (clxxxvi. 116, 166, 210).—The 
desire to manipulate the traditional last 
words of Nelson is a curious example of 
the complete revolution in taste, to which 
we make even long-dead heroes submit. In 
the eighteenth century, in which Nelson lived 
for all but the last five years of his life, 
society at large was far more emotional than 
at the present day, and Nelson himself was 
a demonstrative man. I remember an in- 
teresting correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.’ some 
years’ ago on displays of emotion in the 
eighteenth century, when your correspondent 
Lorp ONSLow gave a striking extract from 
the diary of one of his ancestors. 
Nelson’s request to his friend and ship- 
mate seemed perfectly natural and rather 
touching to his contemporaries, but they 
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would have been seriously outraged if any- 
one had suggested that an English admiral, 
the son of one clergyman of the Church of 
England and the brother of another, had. 
almost with his last breath, used a low, 
heathen word that he must have picked up 
from dirty, foreign camel-drivers. It would 
have seemed to them, and I think to Nelson 
himself, both ungentlemanly and blasphe- 
mous. 

On the other hand at the present day 
every sign of emotion is so rigidly repressed 
that no one could respect Nelson if he asked 
an old comrade to kiss him when he was 
dying. It would be at the best “sloppy” 
but much more probably indecent. But if 
he died unmoved with a pagan expression 
on his lips, he may have been quite a 
respect-worthy character. So to save his 
reputation this new interpretation of his last 
request has been invented. As J. B. Yeats 
says in the recently published ‘Letters to 
his son W. B. Yeats’: 

This modern development of intellect and the 
moral nature has left us a loveless people. We 
may admire or respect each other—we cannot 
love... Love is the instinctive movement of 
personality. 

So when we come upon a man like Nelson, 
who loved his friend naturally and instinct- 
ively, We are puzzled and embarrassed, and 
" to make out that he meant something 
else, 

_ The use of the word Kismet in English 
is comparatively recent. The ‘O.E.D.’ gives 
the date of 1846 as its earliest appearance 
in English literature, and then the author 
spelt the word “Kismat” and explained 
What it meant, evidently not expecting his 
teaders to know it. The next reference is 
in 1865 when the word is given in inverted 
commas, as something out of the way. It 
seems very unlikely that it was known to 
Nelson. 

M. H. Dopps. 


I vote for “Kismet” because the un- 
questioning submission to fate which makes 
the Turkish soldier so stoical in defence 
appeals to all English officers (I do not refer 
to Kipling’s type); its counterpart with us is 
that every bullet has its billet, and that, if 
our name is written on a bomb, then that 
bomb will get us. 

Turkey, in Nelson’s day, owned two-thirds 
of the Mediterranean coast, and her fleet, 
with that of Russia, had captured the Ionian 





Isles. We had just fought in Egypt and 
Syria. 

Our soldiers sometimes bring home words 
from their enemy’s language. “ Okay” was 
adopted apparently by American soldiers 
from a tribe of North American Indians 
against whom they were fighting. “Trek ” 
came from the Boer War; “ Salaam ” (in the 
form of “so long”) from our Egyptian war 
in the ’eighties; “kow-tow” from our Chinese 
war in 1860; “ bosh,” a Turkish word, from 
the Crimea; arid “loot” from our wars in 
India in the eighteenth century. 


SAYAR. 
Bournemouth, 


ANSON, JEANSSEN, JOHNSON, WIL- 

KIESON FAMILIES (clvii. 152, 268; 
clxviii. 118; clxxi, 121; clxxv. 281; clxxxv. 
228).—The name “ Janson” is very familiar 
to me, being the surname of my ancestor 
John Janson of Coleyeat in Egton-cum- 
Newland, formerly a part of the old parish 
of Ulverston in pre-Reformation times. 

John Janson in 1702 purchased certain 
property at Penny Bridge, then in the parish 
of Ulverston and by a will dated 25 Nov. 
1725, devised the same to his son William 
Janson who had a daughter named Mar- 
garet who married my great-grandfather 
John Walker of Penny Bridge, and the 
property ultimately became mine jointly 
with my brother. 

This John Janson must have been born 
in the 1600's and in his will is described 
as a “ship carpenter.” He was in all prob- 
ability building the vessels and boats which 
regularly plied between the port of Penny 
Bridge and supplied the markets in Furness 
and surrounding district of Cumberland and 
Westmorland with slate and copper from 
Coniston and iron ore from Low Furness. 
West in the ‘ Antiquities of Furness’ states 
that in 1774 there were seventy ships belong- 
ing to this place chiefly employed in the 
coasting trade, 

I cannot find that at any time there was 
any: connection with the Wilkieson or Wil- 
kinson families nor Johnsons, 

Whether the name was originally Jensen 
or Janson I cannot decide as according to 
evidence it became Ianson and adopted by 
my great-grandmother when she wrote in an 
old book “ Peggy Ianson, Book, 1749,” fol- 
lowed later by “Peggy Walker, Penny 
Bridge, October 1 1765,” from which I con- 
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clude that between 1749 and 1765 she mar- 
ried John Walker, whom she‘survived and 
died at Penny Bridge in 1810. 

That Ianson was generally accepted in the 
Lake District is shown by the fact of the 
entry on the Court Roll of the Manor of 
Egton-cum-Newland, part of the Manor of 
Plain Furness on 20 Nov. 1751, when the said 
Margaret Janson was admitted tenant of a 
customary messuage and tenement at Penny 
Bridge as heir at law of her brother John 
Ianson deceased. 

W. G. Collingwood ascribes the origin 
to Jenson from which the Janson is 
easily understood, and, doubtless goes back 
to the incursion of the Northmen into the 
district, where they settled and found refuge 
in Cumberland Lancashire, especially in the 
firths and creeks of Morecambe Bay where 
at Penny Bridge the Rivers Leven from Lake 
Windermere and Crake from Lake Coniston 
empty. Collingwood says “Old stocks of 
the countryside represent a colony of North- 
men, who came in before the Conqu€st and 
stayed in spite of it. Our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors is a phrase that hardly applies to 
Furness, offcomes there are no doubt in 
plenty but the old original inhabitants are 
descendants of the Vikings.” 

E. W. 


BLUNDERS IN QUOTATIONS (clxxxvi. 

115).-—Peer Gynt subtly misquotes the 
closing line of ‘ Faust,’ Part II, at the end 
of a scene with Anitra (Act IV, Scene 6, 
line 2586). Peer says, ““ Das Ewig-Weibliche 
zieht uns an!”, but Goethe wrote, “ Das 
ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” ‘While the 
German translators of Ibsen, Ludwig Pas- 
sarge and Christian Morgenstern, quote the 
original exactly, the Archer translation has 
“ventured to restore the exact wording of 
Goethe’s lines.” For a detailed discussion 
of this matter see H. Logeman, ‘ A Commen- 
tary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Nor- 
wegian Text of Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
Its Language, Literary Associations and 
Folk-Lore’ (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1917), pp. 218-223, 415-417. 

Lek. 


FLOATING BRICK (clxxxvi. 293).—The 
following reference to floating bricks in 

antiquity is to be found in Pliny’s *‘ Natural 

History,’ xxxv. 171: 

Asia et in 


ulteriore Hispania 


Pitanae_ in 





ciuitatibus Maxilua et Calento fiunt lateres qui 
siccati non merguntur in aqua; sunt enim e terra 
pumicosa, cum subigi potest utilissima. 

I.e., “ At Pitane in Asia (Minor) and the towns 
of Maxilua and Calentum in Farther Spain bricks 
are made which, once dried, do not sink in water, 
because hex are (manufactured) from pumice-like 
earth, which, when it can be moulded, is very 
useful.” 

This seems to be taken, almost word for 
word, from Vitruvius, de architectura, II, 
3, 4. The name of the second Spanish town 
is none too certain; the MSS. of Vitruvius, 
so far as I know, call it Callet. I leave 
geologists to determine what material this 
terra pumicosa may be. Both authors are 
referring to sun-dried bricks, and Vitruvius 
recommends these floating ones as both light 
to handle and weatherproof. 

H. J. Rose. 


JOHNSON AND REYNOLDS: AN OIL 

PAINTING (clxxxvii. 15).—Mr. Brap- 
BURY does not give the name of the artist. 
Am I right in supposing that his picture does 
not contain contemporary portraits, but is 
a “reconstruction” by Edward Matthew 
Ward (1816-1879), William Powell Frith 
(1819-1909), or some other “historical 
painter” of the Victorian era? 

HILDA F. FINBERG. 


FILIPPO SGAMBELLA AND HIS WIFE 
FANNY MEYNELL, 1811 (clxxxvi. 
138).—I am informed that this lady was 
the illegitimate daughter of Mr. Meynell, of 
Bradley. 
P. D. M. 


Books WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxvi. 
124, 210, 277)—Bertrand Russell's 
‘Roads to Freedom’ was written in prison 
during the last war. 
H. W. Epwarpbs. 


SLIMMING (s.v. ‘Popular Fallacies, 
clxxxvi. 230).—It all depends what you 
mean by “fat.” There are two different 
kinds of fat people, (i) exogenous; (ii) endo- 
genous. In the latter case the obesity 1s 
caused by certain diseases involving the in- 
ternal glands of the body (thyroid, pituitary, 
etc.), and in this case exercise is not effec- 
tive and perhaps even harmful; the condition 
needs skilled and careful attention. How- 
ever, in the former case exercise is certainly 
a good way of getting rid of fat, more 
especially if it is coupled with a diet. 
BERNARD REDDING. 
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The Library. 


A History of Underbank Chapel, Stanning- 
ton. By Frederick T. Wood, B.A., Ph.D. 
(Sheffield. J. W. Northend Ltd. 1944, 
6s.) 


IN this history of a congregation, Dr. Wood 

has added one more volume to the long 
series of histories of chapels now occupied 
by worshippers affiliated to the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. The old chapel at Stannington, 
near Sheffield, has an interesting history and 
background. Called “ Underbank ” through 
its situation under a ridge protecting it 
from wind and weather, it was founded as 
early as 1652 although the present building 
was erected in 1742 and has since been con- 
siderably restored. The congregation seems 
to have come about by way of reaction to 
local Roman Catholic and Quaker influences. 
Like several other congregations which 
arose during the troubled days of the Com- 
monwealth, the early tendencies are apt to 
be confusing and some have sought to con- 
tend that Underbank Chapel was erected for 
Anglican forms of worship. Dr. Wood 
shows good and solid grounds for thinking 
that this was not the case and that, even 
though Anglican forms were used as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
chapel had always been regarded as the 
property of Protestant dissenters. It is im- 
portant to explore this question very fully; 
it goes far to suggest that the eighteenth 
century legal decision which handed the 
chapel at Hindley, near Wigan, back to 
Anglicanism was possibly a misjudgment, as 
Dr. Brooke Herford suggested in his edition 
of Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire.’ . 

The early history of the Stannington con- 
gregation has some interesting links with the 
work of William Bagshawe, “ the Apostle of 
the Peak” at the close of the seventeenth 
century, of whose remarkable work for later 
Puritanism there is a good account in Wm. 
Braylesford Bunting: ‘ Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Its History and Its People,’ (Manchester : 
Sherratt & Hughes, 1940). The early temper 
of the chapel seems to have been that of 
Calvinistic Independency and its outlook was 
Nearer to that of the Independent back- 
ground of the founders of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, than to that of the Parliamentary 
Presbyterianism which flourished in Lanca- 








shire (Cf. J. E. Manning: ‘ History of Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield,’ Sheffield, The Independent 
Press, 1900). With the events of 1688 and 
the consolidation of the Dissenting tradition 
through the Toleration Act of 1689, Under- 
bank Chapel commenced its long career as 
a free congregation. 

The last possible legal link with the Estab- 
lished Church was severed in 1746 and, by 
the end of the eighteenth century, a doctrinal 
controversy had broken out. The use of 
the Anglican liturgy had ceased after 1743 
and baptisms now took place according to 
“ the dissenting way ”; after the Rev. Samuel 
Smith died in February 1761, there was a 
determined attempt to appoint a minister 
who, to say the least, was not an. orthodox 
Trinitarian, though the Rev. John Hall does 
not seem to have been distinctively Unitarian 
in his theology. His successor, the Rev. 
Josiah Rhodes, was a Calvinist but, on his 
departure, a distinctive Unitarian was 
appointed, the Rev. Edward Gibson, who 
held the pulpit from 1785 till 1794.. From 
1785, Underbank Chapel became definitely 
Unitarian and has remained so ever since, 
though the change was not achieved without 
some loss of power due to orthodox seces- 
sions. Gibson’s successor was the Rev. 
Ashley Meanley, and, during his time, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge visited Stannington. 
It was in 1796, when the poet was touring 
the country and visiting Unitarian Chapels 
in order to secure subscriptions for his 
journal, The Watchman. At this time, 
Coleridge had become a disciple of the 
older Biblical Unitarians, a position which 
he afterwards repudiated heartily. His suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Peter Wright, during 
whose ministry took place the noted 
Socinian controversy which sought to wrest 
from the Unitarians their old endowments 
and which culminated in the passing of the 
Dissenters Chapels Act in 1844 in order to 
regulate the position. Dr. Wood mentions 
the controversy which broke out in Man- 
chester in 1824; there was of course an 
earlier one connected with the Wolverhamp- 
ton Chapel which was tried at law as early 
as 1817 and which represented a loss of 
| endowment to the Unitarians. So far as 
Sheffield was concerned, a local Baptist 
minister drew up a list of the disputed endow- 
ments and published them in the Sheffield 
| Mercury in January 1825. Stannington 


| Was among those included as possessed 
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illegally by Unitarians and a petition was 
circulated by members of the congregation 
who were loyal to the ministry prevailing 
there. Dr. Wood does not mention the 
Wolverhampton Chapel Case and, in out- 
lining the Manchester controversy which 
originated on 12 Aug. 1824 at a dinner 
given to commemorate the departure of the 
Rev. John Grundy from Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester, to Paradise Street Chapel, 
Liverpool, he has followed very closely ‘ The 
Socinian Controversy in Manchester, a 
work compiled at the behest of the main 
exponent of the orthodox party, George 
Hadfield, solicitor and afterwards M.P. for 
Sheffield. It was Hadfield who had actually 
selected the pew in the historic Cross Street 
Chapel which he intended to occupy when 
the orthodox party had gained possession. 
But Hadfield’s compilation, which was put 
together at his instigation rather than rep- 
resenting his actual work at first-hand, is 
notoriously inaccurate. His own copy is 
contained in the library of the Unitarian Col- 
lege, Manchester, and should be consulted 
for its numerous additions and corrections, 
whilst a valuable study of the book and 
its background was written by Dr. Herbert 
McLachlan and is included in his work, ‘A 
Nonconformist Library,’ (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1923). It is certainly as well 
not to follow Hadfield too narrowly, or T. S. 
James, ‘ Presbyterian Chapels and Charities 
in England and Ireland,’ (London, 1867), 
another pro-orthodox work, without check- 
ing the detailed statements very closely. 
Actually the position was resolved by the 
Dissenters Chapels Act of 1844 which 
secured the old endowments to the Uni- 
tarians and Hadfieid’s vast legal activity and 
theological polemic came to naught, save 
for the Lady Hewley Charity case. In some 
disputed points, Dr. Wood settles the matter 
by an appeal to the writings of the late G. 
Eyre Evans and especially to his reprint of 
the record of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire (Manchester, 1896). 
Evans had a vast knowledge of the history 
of Protestant Dissent and contributed 
several works of lasting value to its literature. 
But his research was unfortunately marred 
by serious inaccuracy at times. 

The later history of Stannington is that 





of a normal country Unitarian Chapel and 
Dr. Wood interweaves it with some charm- 


ing reminiscences of old villagers who have § ’ 


had a life-long connection with the histori¢ 
place of worship. He devotes a whole chap- 
ter to the Underbank School, a seventeenth — 
century foundation parallel to that of the — 
chapel, which exercised a valuable educa. 


tional function in the community. There is & 


but one note of sadness. The past can 
never be the same again. Stannington ig 
rapidly ceasing to be a village, and ig 
becoming a suburb of an _ ever-growing 
Sheffield. Much of the interest attachi 
to this story is due to the fact that it deals 
with a remote hamlet and the impact made 
upon it, firstly by Independent Puritanism — 
and then by theological heresy. Its curious 
latter-day inhabitants could only have lived © 
as they did so long as they were creatures 
of the countryside. As the town encroaches 
upon Stannington, it promises a future for 
Underbank Chapel but the rustic seclusion 
will have gone for good. 


OBITUARY: WILLIAM LUTLEY SCLATER. 


WE regret to record the recent death, due | 
to enemy action, of William Lutley Sclater, 
a well-known authority on Ornithology. 
Born in 1863 he belonged to the family 
whose elder branch has taken the additional 
name of Booth, and who have been seated 
at Tangier Park and Hoddingtom House, 
Hants, Educated at Winchester and Keble 
College, Oxford, Mr. Sclater held in tum 
important posts at the Museums of Calcutta, 
Colorado Springs, U.S.A., and Capetown. 
For a short time, too, he acted as a science 
master at Eton College, and as Secretary 
(in 1903) of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. In addition to various works on the 
Birds of Africa, and of Colorado, he edited 
the Jbis from 1913 to 1920. That he hada 
happy gift for research in general he showed 
in his volume, written in conjunction with 
Arnold White, ‘ Sterne’s Eliza ’ (1922). Eliza 
had been the daughter of his relative May 
Sclater (b. in 1719), so that he took a family 
interest in her which he was following up 
at the time of his death by contributing to 
‘N. and Q.’ some recently discovered letters 
which throw much light on the !ast y 
of Eliza’s life. , 
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